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Ekert-Rotholz, Alice A Net of Gold 
Viking. Aug. 22,1960. 437p. $4.95. (Ila) 


Society in some form is in back of every novel, and in 
A Net of Gold, we see a society based on wealthy family 
life in the Dutch Colonial empire in Indonesia. There 
isno plot as such, instead, it is a sweeping panorama 
which covers the years between 1927 and 1952, and 
thus, time and history emerge as fundamental dimen- 
sions of human existence. As in so many novels of 
wide scope, there are characters who come and go too 
quickly for complete savoring. We are introduced in 
the early chapters to many men and women, so many 
that at first they seem to get out of hand: the De Witts, 
the Van Veens, the Van Swannenburghs, the Polders, 
Mr. Tsui, and many others who are merely referred to 
as “marginal figures.” 


Slowly, however, the story unfolds, and the members 
of these families become more familiar to the reader, 


Indexed in the Catholic Periodical Index. 


as people in real life do when we come to know them 
well; and finally, they come alive in the death struggle 
of a Japanese concentration camp. 


The change from the shallow world of complacency, 
hate, greed, and triviality—and triviality is never a triv- 
ial sin—to an emerging world of deep spiritual values 
is dramatically developed in poignant chapters of sor- 
row and suffering. Many of the scenes of horror in the 
camp remind one of Victor Frankl’s From Death-Camp 
to Existentialism, in their emotionally moving human 
experiences. These chapters are fascinating reading for 
here the omniscient author retreats from the narrative 
and lets the characters take over. Thus, the prison 
camp episodes are told in the form of letters and diaries, 
and the technique is stark realism. 


Toward midnight I awaken again. Bloemendaal rushes over 
to my cot. What is all this fuss about? The Chief has 
opened the sores, and I'll be fit as a fiddle before long. . . 





the thought cheers me up so much in spite of the post- 
operational pain that I bring myself to a sitting position so 
that I can take a technical view of my own operation. 


Bloemendaal shouts for Dr. Dekker. 


He’s there in a second... 
Both my feet and my right leg are gone. (p. 301) 


In the early chapters of the novel, the author with 
carefully selected detail, creates an atmosphere and 
records a way of life, but in the later chapters, she 
illuminates life itself. She presents the reality and the 
desire, how we live and how we ought to live, and in 
the conflicting clash we have the drama of this book. 


Much of the essential theme of finding oneself through 
suffering, is submerged, while the interest of the reader 
is attracted by the love story, ill-starred and illicit, of 
lovely Jo Swannenburgh, M.D., and Dirk (well-named) 
Van Veen, a ruthless ladies’ man, who takes his love 
where he finds it, and then like the “great god Pan 
with hoofs of a goat” scatters destruction wherever he 
goes. The erotic passages do not stand out, however, 
for these scenes are written with restraint. 


The author seems at her best when describing locale 
since she has an intimate knowledge of the scenes she 
etches with a minutiae of detail. 

The filthy canals serve the Javanese and Malays for all their 


needs—washing clothes and bathing, rinsing pots, for drink- 
ing water, sewage. I can only wonder at how many Javanese 


stay alive... (p. 183) 
The rainy season was about to begin. There are two uncanny 
natural phenomena in the tropics; the dreadful stillness 
heralding the rainy season on a quiet evening, and the ghostly 
noises which pierce the stillness. (p. 194) 
Of more than passing interest are the Oriental flavored 
tidbits of wisdom: 
Rule a great country as you would fry a little fish—that is to 
say, carefully, with expert knowledge, with delicacy, and, of 
course without asking the fish whether it wishes to be fried. 
(p. 130) 
If you have a cause for unhappiness, disregard it for three 
years, and either it becomes a cause for happiness or you 
have forgotten it—this single aphorism was like a thousand- 
threaded brocade sarong, with threads of Hinduism, animism, 
Buddhism, and Mohammedanism all interwoven. (p. 195) 


Although the author truly excels in description, at 
times her stylistic trait of describing people in terms of 
animals, is tiresome. This is a minor fault when pitted 
against the many beauties of style and substance im- 
plicit in the novel. 


For instance, Linda is always referred to as a horse, or 
a filly; Dirk Van Veen is a tiger, Mildred has sea-gull’s 
eyes; she is also a sparrow and a disheveled graybird. 
There is dove-lady, and a girl who resembler a sea- 
serpent, and a man who looked like a mute crocodile. 
(There are also a few characters the author could have 
termed rats and snakes, but since she did not, I won’t 
carp any more about detail.) Fortunately, this trait 
dies out early in the story. 


It is apparent that A Net of Gold is more than a simple 
tale with a war background about Westerners living in 
the tropics where gossip and rumor flourish like tropical 
plants. It is indeed that, but in addition it is a direct 
revelation of reality, since we read in these pages that 
in “life the mere living,” man is more than a socio- 
economic creation, he is a psychological mystery and 
an emotional labyrinth. 


Best SELLEX 


I am sure that this book would be “spectacular” jy 
technicolor on a wide, wide screen. 


Clara M. Siggins, Ph.D., 
Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachuetts 


* * &* 


Brace, Gerald W. Winter Solstice 
Norton. Aug. 22,1960. 284p. $3.95. (IIb) 


Even though neither original nor controversial, the 
major theme of Professor Brace’s ninth novel succeeds 
in being both fresh and interesting. Wholly through 
story that disdains didacticism, it pleads that happines 
is possible only when life has direction and purpos, 
The study is saved from triteness, however, by an ey. 
position that shows these ingredients yield contentmen 
even when they involve self-sacrifice and the rejection 
of tempting but unworthy aspirations. 


The winter solstice finds the Eustace family of suburban 
Boston pursuing their separate ways without pattern o 
significant goal. Mother Josephine wastes her declining 
years in a rocker reading Trollope; Father Edwin, anti. 
cipating loss of his caretaker job, finds solace in his 
bottle of Old Swanee River. Buzz’s only interest js 
basketball and an occasional date; Patience half-heart 
edly absorbs modern psychology at college but applies 
it vigorously in a torrid affair with Tony Kedjian. Pro 
tagonist Mary Kyle, at twenty-nine the most inde 
pendent in this family of stubborn and disillusioned 
free-thinkers, is tormented by a humdrum job and bored 
with the affections of utterly correct Harold Chivers, 


A severe snowstorm turns the astronomical change of 
season into a symbol of new meaning in their several 
lives. During the blizzard Mary Kyle is marooned with 
John Rossiter and eventually falls deeply into a reci- 
procated love despite his happy marriage. Buzz be 
comes concerned with more than basketball and Lolli 
pop Rosen when an automobile accident curtails both 
sports and philandering, and army service then solves 
his few wonderments. The fruit of the storm for 
Patience is pregnancy and a consequent attempt 2t 
suicide, but Tony rises above all their beatnik philoso 
phizing and marries her. Mother becomes ill and dies, 
thereby liberating Father, who finds a sense of self 
sufficiency in a new job. 


The central figure, though, steadily is Mary Kyle. When 
only John seems to make life worth living, she rejects 
Harold’s proposal, only to see him find in marriage t0 
conventional Erica a contentment denied herself. Tom 
Heath momentarily is a possible replacement for the 
unattainable marriage with John, but the latter’s acc’ 
dental death brings Mary Kyle to a serious rethinking 
and her clearest view of life. All that seemed worth 
while has vanished with John, yet the result at least is 
clarity and satisfaction in acting rightly. In honest self 
appraisal she decides it would be unfair to accept Tom’ 
proposal. 


Satisfied that she will eventually find her way back to 
him, Tom withdraws while Mary Kyle steps into het 
mother’s domestic tasks. She lives on finally in cr 
cumstances that are somber but nonetheless satisfying 
because she has replaced her former cynicism with 
candor and her selfishness with honor. 
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The conclusion of the novel is especially unconvincing. 
Ginger makes an agreement with his wife to release her 
through a divorce should he fail to obtain a promotion 
in his newspaper work. Despondent over his failure, 
Ginger’s position is made all the more ridiculous when 
he is picked up for urinating before an expensive hotel 
in winter. The court scene, intended to show Coffey 
at his lowest ebb, turns into a farce, a development 
too obviously planned and is incongruous with the basic 
seriousness of the novel. Besides, Moore’s handling of 
this event of a sentimentality apt to alarm a morally 


The narrative movement is made lively by brief chap- 
ters and the variety yielded by four subplots. The 
” frm, Lady Macbeth mentality of Mary Kyle also is an 
achievement in portraiture, especially in its clashes with 
Luetts equally resolute Patience. Less successful are John, 
who never quite rings true, and devices for retardation 
that fall short of genuine suspense. The result is a 
Solstice} novel that is readable, competent in craftsmanship, and 
above average in thematic significance for adult readers 


ial, the} eve? though it never becomes gripping or profound. 
ates 


succeeds George E. Grauel, Ph.D., sensitive reader: the hero must be given an opportunity 
through John Carroll University, to “redeem himself” and Coffey does redeem himself 
appines Cleveland, Ohio by committing perjury to save his wife’s good name. 
DUrPpose, 


* *« * Because of this simple and supposedly heroic act, his 
wife returns to him, ever faithful (“Now, listen, I never 
slept with Gerry. On my word of honor. I wouldn’t 
do it until you and I were legally separated.”) and 
repentant, after having rejected her Canadian lover: 
“How could anyone love a person who’d let someone 
go to jail and be glad of it? He doesn’t love me, either, 
he just wants me. Whereas you—you stood up in the 
courtroom this morning and gave a false name for my 
sake and for Paulie’s—” It might also be mentioned 


ran ex 
-ntment f Moore, Brian The Luck of Ginger Coffey 
ejection f Atlantic-Little, Brown. Aug. 25, 1960. 243p. $4.00. 
(IIb) 
iburban | An Irishman stranded in Canada, a developing triangle 
ttern o | affair, a dash of sex and religion, a man finally “facing 
eclining J teality,” a reconciliation and happy ending — Brian 
in, anti | Moore has all the ingredients for a popular book. Like 
- in his | his earlier books, The Lonely Passion of Judith Hearne 


erest is} and The Feast of Lup ercal, this third one will most that Paulie’s outbursts of affection for her deluded 
f-heart | likely be “under option to be dramatized and produced father, opportunely timed by Moore to advance the 
applies f on Broadway.” plot, are incongruous with the earlier portrayal of the 
n Prod pis Irishman, Ginger Coffey, is, however, a superficially young girl’s peevishness and repeated evasion of her 


t inde. depicted one, indistinguishable from any other Irish father. 


ee dreamer and boaster except for his own specific recol- Jn summary: a readable though oversimplified and 


lections of Ireland and a few of his own choice Hibern- Jabored narrative of illusion being shattered by reality, 
ianisms. However, the setting of the py * is not or- by the “facts of a life.” 

ange of f ganic with the plot. What happens to Ginger can . . 

several } happen to him anywhere. No doubt, Moore knows the Brother Andrew Benjamin, F.S.C. 


ivers, 


ed with | streets of Montreal thoroughly. Now and then he in- es 6 8 

a rec jects a few French phrases in the dialogue. But his 

uzz be | presentation of the problem of the expatriate dreamer Ansell, Jack His Brother, The Bear 
d Lolli } in the New World is without depth. Doubleday. Aug. 19, 1960. 331p. $3.95. (III) 

Is both This novel tells the story of a rich man who was 


Ginger Coffey, almost forty, heads off for the New 
World “in search of fame and fortune,” hoping for the 
promised land which had failed to make itself real in 
Ireland. An immature and adolescent victim of illu- 
sion, he receives blow after blow in Montreal, losing 
everything, even his own wife. The theme of loneli- 
ness becomes dominant toward the latter half of the 
book. The series of blows awakens Ginger to the fact 
When F of his selfishness, his limitations, to the “misleading 
rejects F facts of a life.” Typically enough, the novel ends when Julian Black was the “gentile Jew,” married to a sar- 
iage © Fhe “faces reality”: “He could become, now and for- castic, icy, profane and caustic woman who latched 
. Tom evermore, . . . the glorified secretary she had always onto her man because of the pomp and possessions that 
for the thought he was .. . Didn’t damn nearly everyone have the marital union would give her. She had climbed 
’s ack fF to face up someday to the fact that their ship would out of a decadent rotten society, but she had brought 
rinking never come in?” a lot of her skid road mentality with her. For down- 


b. : : 
— ie, Wisiie seeines with ann enmnien manner of deel right meanness she has few parallels in modern novels. 


st se § 24 with a sure eye for unity for construction, in an They have a sophisticated son who is also ashamed of 
Tom's extremely facile style. At bottom, however, the story his Jewish ancestry, a charming daughter, a swimming 

is an oversimplified treatment of the age-old theme of pool (but no one ever swims in it any more), a pene- 

facing reality” in a Canadian setting. Though Ginger trating rabbi who punctures some of the fictitious pride 
yack © Fis portrayed with sympathy and understanding, he in the man of the house, and they have membership in 
to het F seems to have but one trait: an adolescent optimism the local country club. Their home life is thoroughly 
in cl’ § coupled with an egotism obvious to everyone but him- disagreeable. And oh yes! Julian has a plump kept 
isfying # self. Both his wife and his daughter are automatons woman in a nearby apartment, and the author presents 
» with conveniently manipulated by Moore to complete the 2 Clinical report on their adultery. Not to be outdone, 

plot. David the son also acquires a sleeping companion, and 


. solves 
rm for 
mpt at 
Shiloso- 
1d dies, 


of self- 


ashamed he was a Jew, and who tried in every way to 
be a hearty, hail-well-met fellow. His grand old father, 
(who never appears in the book, since he had died 
some time before), was a Jew who was proud to be a 
Jew and the many incidental references to him convey 
the picture of a wonderful and genial patriarch much 
given to sage advice and blunt pieces of wisdom. Every- 
one loved the old man, few loved his son. 


184 


things become complicated when she becomes pregnant 
and finally drowns herself because David will not con- 


descend to help her. 


Julian’s position on the Screening Committee of the 
country club gives him the chance to blackball a Jewish 
applicant because he does not want to cheapen the 
place. Once he has done that, he is on record as a 
snob trying to disown his own kind. The turmoil in 
his soul is the theme of the book, and there are plenty 
of four-letter words to indicate the moral level of his 
culture and his conscience. He does not even have a 
qualm about his adulteries, but he is intensely worried 
about what people think of him. 


The author writes with a crisp pen. Once a Jew, always 
a Jew, so he insists. Many good people adhere to that 
notion, but it would help mightily if authors gave their 
characters a little more moral fiber. People with low 
moral standards may make good copy and material for 
novels and movies, but they do not win many devout 
admirers if they act with complete moral abandon. 
Even the Old Testament tells of decaying chosen people 
who forgot their prophets and worshipped the golden 
calf. People who worship golden (or fleshy) calves in 
these days are walking in the footsteps of their fallen- 
away ancestors. Good Jews are ashamed of them. 


The whole story takes place on one day, the great Rosh 
Hashonah, the Jewish New Year. It is an interesting 
story, preachy and vehement in many spots, lascivious 
in other places, and sex-starved souls may even drool at 
the clinical reports of the philanderings. A reader will 
not make any mistake if he skips the book completely. 
It portrays one type of Jew, but not the type that has 
won many loyal gentile friends while still remaining a 


good Jew. 
Eugene A. Dooley, O.M.I., J.C.D., 
Buffalo, New York 
x * x 
Astor, Mary The Incredibe Charlie Carewe 


Doubleday. Aug. 26, 1960. 286p. $3.95. (IIb) 


The Incredible Charlie Carewe is the story of a psycho- 
path and, as such, could be a series of sensationalisms, 
justified simply by the mental sickness of the title char- 
acter. But Mary Ator, in this her first novel, has sound- 
ly and expertly written much more than such a narra- 
tive. The book properly derives its focus from Charlie 
Carewe; however, the focus is made through the broad- 
ly normal and acceptably moral lives of the people sur- 
rounding and involved with Charlie. 


The psychopathic condition with which Charlie Carewe 
is afflicted results in a complete lack of human values. 
He does not even have false values—values which might 
have the appearance of good to him. He has no con- 
cept whatsoever of right or wrong, of good and evil. 
In a chain of events which span his lifetime from youth 
through college through maturity to death in middle 
age, Charlie presents an enigma. He is externally 
warm, friendly, gentlemanly; he can be gracicus, cor- 
dial, clever; he is intelligent; he is handsome; he comes 
of a fine family. But just as it seems all is right with 
the world of Charlie Carewe, the thunderbolt strikes 
and Charlie viciously destroys anything and anybody 
in his reach. Whether the destruction wrought is 
physical or psychological, the ruin is complete. Whether 


Best SELLER; 


it concerns his family or the most impersonal busines 
associate, the devastation is merciless. His actions cap 
be pitiable and revolting, astonishing and believable, 


As a pre-teen boy Charlie is already established as ; 
non-conformist. It is not, however, the kind of youth. 
ful quality summed up as mischief, or even as boyish 
rebellion to adult conventions. His sister, Virginia 
tries to describe the characteristic to their father, Wal. 
ter, a successful corporation lawyer: “But, Daddy, rebels 
feel something. Charlie just doesn’t seem to care,” 
The description applies to such occurrences as cheating 
in school, lying, stealing and nearly killing a boy in. 
tentionally in a playful wrestling match. He is e 
pelled from a variety of colleges for a variety of reasons 
—the final causes being an affair with the wife of q 
professor and an attempted rape of a coed at a formal 
dance. A hunting trip to Canada results in a hasy 
and short-lived marriage to pretty but naive and simpk 
Mavis Durand.  Ill-treatment, crude obscenities and 
unthinking disregard hurled at Mavis during their wed. 
ding trip from Canada to New York bring an abortive 
end to the union—but not before Mavis begins to cary 
Charlie’s son. Since no one knows of this marriage, 
Charlie feels no need to get a divorce before he marries 
Zoe, an attractive, sincere and intelligent girl truly de 
voted to Charlie. Deeply in love with him, she js 
willing to take all of the shortcomings she is warned 
about. But even this dedication goes to defeat when 
she learns of Charlie’s previous marriage and son. 
Charlie is considered responsible for the death of Vir 
ginia’s daughter and crippled husband when he fails 
to take proper precautions against the wind while out 
sailing, and then not helping them when the boat cap 
sizes. When his son, John, comes to live at the Carewe 
home, Charlie takes the boy on a holiday trip and de. 
serts him in Boston. But always—Charlie’s reactions 
to these events follow a pattern: indifference or anger, 
but never remorse. 


Charlie’s ability to deceive people, including his own 
family, is due to his winning external qualities, which 
he could turn on when necessary. He could say “I’m 
sorry” as easily as “Pardon me” with no realization of 
the meaning except as a conventional phrase occasional: 
ly useful to a gentlemanly demeanor. 


The true development in the novel, however, is found 
in the characterizations of the Carewe family and thei 
trusted confidant and friend, Gregg Nicholson. _ Living 
a continually torturous existence waiting for a report 
of the next escapade by Charles, Walter and Virginia 
and Gregg gradually learn the need of literal indiffer 
ence to Charlie’s acts. They realize the limits of charity 
and the demands of justice in not covering up Charlie’ 
indulgences and excesses. 


Miss Astor’s writing is exceptionally sensitive and eve! 
appropriate to the requirements of her plot: tender and 
brutal, delicate and gross, simple and_ sophisticated, 
carnal and spiritual. Her presentation of the vulgar’ 
ties and immoralities of Charlie’s life is maturely taste 
ful in the best techniques of artistic selectivity. 

The web of involvement joining Miss Astor’s charactet 
is plausible and skillful. The accounting for their a 
tions bears the logic of life. One slight reservation ® 
necessary: it seems that Miss Astor has made a slight 
over-use of accidental death as a means of removilf 
several of her characters from the story. The death ¢ 
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Jef and his daughter in the sailing accident is quite 
acceptable. However, Zoe’s death as she steps in front 
of an automobile and finally Charlie’s fatal fall down 
the stairs come a bit too near a “deus ex machina con- 
dusion. But this is a minor flaw. All else in The 
Incredible Charlie Carewe more than makes up for it. 
Miss Astor provides a rich reading experience. 


George Perry, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


*s * & 


Sinclair, Jo Anna Teller 
McKay. Aug. 22, 1960. 596p. $5.95. (Ila) 


Despite some weakness in form, Miss Sinclair’s latest 
novel is a worthy examplar of the perceptive realism 
that marks its three predecessors and that won the 
Harper Prize at the opening of the author's career. — It 
isa long, closely detailed study of a Hungarian-Jewish 
peasant who married wealth and developed her family 
life into a benevolent tyranny. Although this matriarch 
broods over the whole action, the latter portions of the 
book meander largely into the lives of the people she 
tules. While this seeming indirection has a centrality 
in the heroine, it does involve some loss of emphasis; 
yet it also adds variety and interest to a story with an 
amount of psychoanalytic exploration that otherwise 
could become a bit wearing. 


At the age of 74, Anna Teller flies to America to join 
Emil, her sole offspring to survive Nazi concentration 


camps, Soviet suppression, and street-fighting of the 


Hungarian revolt. In Detroit her rugged self-depend- 
ence at first is a lesson in frugality and spiritual strength 
to all who know her: Emil; his wife, Lucy; their chil- 
dren, Steve and Andy; the family’s best friends, Abby 
Wilson and Mark Jackson. Each has tangled prob- 
lems—analyzed by extended introspection—that initial- 
ly are vaporized by the example of Anna’s staunch 
character. 


Gradually, however, her dominance creates as many 
difficulties as it solves. Neither Liz nor Emil can 
permanently accept the total preemption of kitchen, 
home, and parental prerogatives that quickly develops; 
and it soon is apparent that Anna’s great strength is 
really a serious weakness since it make no allowances 
for the special limitations and personalities of the people 
she rules. 


Abby’s special problem grows out of a momentary war- 
time weakness that resulted in a son, Davey, born out 
of wedlock. She fears that relinquishing the masquer- 
ade of a husband killed in the war will cost her the love 
of Mark, whose experience with dissolute parents has 
left him complexly scornful of sexual irregularity. The 
development of this theme and the working out of 
ammony in Emil’s family, cowed by “the General” 
(Anna’s nickname), constitute the last half of the book. 


The General’s feet of clay become apparent in the 
course of domestic vicissitudes and an abortive effort to 
channel her tyranny into gardening. At Emil’s despair- 
ing order she leaves, goes to Akron, and there grudg- 
ingly comes to recognize some of her own faults. Steve 
persuades her to return, but by then the others have 
Properly assessed her not as Mother Earth but as a 
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proud, strong, lovable giant of resourcefulness and self- 
sufficient individuality who cannot compromise with 
modern ways. 


The climax is typhoid for Steve and Andy resulting 
from Anna’s parsimonious habits with food. Out of 
the whole process Anna eventually realizes that in try- 
ing to aid and protect her loved ones she actually has 
been creating unhappiness. Abby does much to work 
out the final reconciliation and thereby, even though 
apparently the weakest of all, proves herself stronger 
than the General. She repeats, with Mark, her war- 
time mistake but finally rises to open confession of the 
truth about Davey. Mark makes a new assessment of 
his traumatic childhood, affectionately accepts Davey, 
and proposes. By an ironic twist Emil effects a con- 
soling reassurance to his mother that she is good for 
them all, and thus mutual charity accomplishes a peace 
that was beyond misguided individual strength. 


The reader who seeks stirring action and suspenseful 
crises must look elsewhere. Miss Sinclair’s forte is com- 
passionate understanding of personal problems that a 
man seldom permits himself to reveal: loneliness, moral 
guilt, secret aspirations, treasured ideals, and self-known 
flaws of character. These she studies with skill that 
achieves objectivity without callousness, frankness with- 
out sordidness, self-appraisal without sermonizing. Thus 
one grows to respect the General without wanting to 
embrace her, to sympathize with Emil while also criti- 
cizing him, to love Abby without condoning her action. 
Only Mark falls short of being convincing; one accepts 
him only because Abby wants him. 


A further value that places this novel well above run- 
of-the-mine fiction is its delicate appreciation of the 
nuances in Jewish culture. Occasionally this slips into 
some sentiment, and both occasional domestic scenes 
and the slow pace invite comparison with soap-opera 
triteness; but on the whole the adult reader will find 
his time well spent. 

George E. Graul, Ph.D., 

John Carroll University, 

Cleveland, Ohio 


s + 


Lea, C.. ¥. Madame Goldenflower 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. Aug. 19, 1960. 310p. $3.95. 


(IIa) 

The Boxer Rebellion in the China of 1900 and the con- 
sequent occupation of Peking by the foreign powers 
form the backdrop for Mr. Lee’s novel. His protagonist, 
the beautiful courtesan, Madame Goldenflower, seem- 
ingly is based upon a real life character, Sai Jin Hwa, to 
whose memory the work is dedicated. The figure of 
the “fallen woman” who “sacrifices” herself and the 
remnants of her virtue is not new in fiction; one thinks 
for example, of characters in de Maupassant and Zola. 


The story line in Madame Goldenflower is slight; the 
style annoyingly stilted; and the whole thing cloyingly 
sentimental; yet Mr. Lee has written a book which calls 
for superlatives in at least one direction. His portraits 
of the final days of the Chinese empire are of great 
interest; along with a fine study of that intelligent 
despot, the Empress Dowager, Tsu Hsi, are to be found 
searching analyses of the corruption and decay which 
permeated the Imperial Court. Those who are con- 
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cerned about the present unhappy plight of China and 
its people and are seeking for “the reason why,” will 
find some of the answers right here. 


If Mr. Lee deplores the arrogance and corruption of 
the old Manchu dynasty, he has some harsh words also 
for the European powers. The arrogance of the Em- 
press is easily matched by that of the diplomatic officials 
and army officers assigned to China. Looking upon the 
Chinese as little better than dogs or cattle, the Euro- 
peans, in this novel, typify all the grosser sins of what 
is sometimes called colonialism. The author saves his 
harshest remarks for the Germans; and has a good word 
to say of the Americans alone among the foreign na- 
tions involved in China. 


Every bit as interesting as the descriptions of political 
activity are the charming passages which tell us much 
of Chinese family life; of their love for the beautiful; 
of their fondness for ritual, ceremony, and tradition. 
Mr. Lee does not wish us to judge his people either by 
the cruelty of a despotic court or the blind ignorance 
of the Boxer mobs; rather does he hold before us the 
ancient culture which once made China great and asks 
for our understanding and sympathy. 


Adult readers will find Madame Goldenflower reason- 
ably interesting reading for an hour or so; certainly it is 
not a particularly demanding book. One feels, how- 
ever, that the author has a better book in him some- 
where, and hopes that he will try again. 


Stephen P. Ryan, Ph.D., 
University of Scranton 


* * * 


Kazantzakis, Nikos 
The Last Temptation of Christ 
Simon and Schuster. Aug. 3, 1960. 506p. $6.00. (IV) 


Nikos Kazantzakis conceives the last temptation of 
Christ to be a dream of earthly joy, of marriage and 
children that wracks Him during the last bloody agonies 
of the crucifixion. Coming out of His delirium, He 
rejects all the erotic and earthly forms of the tempta- 
tion as “illusions of the Devil,” yields Himself up to 
the will of God and glories in the accomplishment of 
his mission. 


The Christ created here by Kazantzakis is definitely 
not the Christ of the Gospels. As a matter of fact, the 
only relationship existing between them rests entirely 
upon the author’s private interpretation of the Gospel 
texts. This is not to say that the novel is an hypocrisy 
or that it is insincere. Far from it. Kazantzakis has 
composed a fictional biography of Jesus that is written 
with passion, a colorful, lyric testimony of his, Kazant- 
zakis’ own anguished search for God. 


Only bearing the above in mind will prevent any Chris- 
tian worthy of the name, any respecter of the Gospel 
story, from vomiting at the author’s interpretations of 
character. Joseph is portrayed as a paraplegic, struck 
down by a bolt of lightning on the day of his betrothal 
and helplessly drools out his days trying to speak one 
word, “Adonai,” the prophet’s name for God. Mary 
resents being married to an old man. She wants other 
children, wants Jesus married and “respectable.” She 
looks upon his inner struggles with God and the Devil 
as some sort of mental illness. (It is indeed a wonder 


Best SELLER; 


that the author does not have her consult a psychia. 
trist—he indulges the anachronism of a monastery 
complete with Abbot and Guest Master for the Bap. 
tist—why not the couch too?) Kazantzakis’ Christ has 
epileptic seizures. He is in love with Mary Magdalene 
and wonders whether he ought not marry her. He ey. 
periences sexual longings for her and is downcast be. 
cause he holds himself responsible for her becoming 
the best known and busiest prostitute in the area, 
Judas Iscariot represents the strong man among the 
Apostles. In the novel, he suffers no money hunger 
but is rather consumed by a desire to set up a kingdom 
on earth by destroying the Romans. As a final, fan. 
tastic filip, the author reveals Christ as begging Judas 
to betray him since it is by this act that the purpose 
of God will be accomplished in him. 

Clearly, the Christ of the novel is a figment of Kazant 
zakis’ imagination, based on Kazantzakis’ version, or 
better, perversion of the Gospels. It has already been 
censured by the Greek Orthodox Church and it is not 
difficult to see the atheist smirking at the Christian in 
shock before this opus magnum. Yet, the misguided 
efforts of the author make somewhat better sense once 
one understands the tortured highways, byways and 
alleys traveled on his own spiritual odyssey. 


He was an intellectual seeking the secret of life. His 
quest moved him from his Cretan heritage to Christ, 
to Bergson in Paris where he sought the Life-Force, to 
Nietzsche’s Superman, to Buddha, to Odysseus and 
back to his own modified concept of Christ. Behind 
all his spiritual wanderings there seems to be an effort 
to transcend the needs of the flesh, to understand the 
terrible unity of opposites existing in Everyman. When 
he finally came back to Christ, he came back to a figure 
of his own making. He had created a god in his own 
image and the story of The Last Temptation of Christ 
is really the story of Nikos Kazantzakis’ discovery of 
God dwelling in the human soul and his unsuccessful 
effort to be that God. 


It could be argued too, that the misuse of the Gospels 
to lend historic verisimilitude to a fictitious character, 
the product of the imagination, is a form of literary 
counterfeiting. Andre Gide, for all his refusal to 
commit himself totally to any absolute at all, would 
have spat this lukewarm cheapness out of his artistic 
mouth. 


Nothing will be lost by omitting this book from your 
reading list—unless of course, you happen to be pro 
fessionally involved. Better, far better to read Zorbe, 
the Greek or The Greek Passion. 


Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


x * * 


Michelfelder, William Be Not Angry 
Atheneum. Aug. 22,1960. 237p. $4.00. (IIb) 


In the rectory of a parish church in an older section ¢ 
a large city live the pastor, Monsignor Murchie, an old 
and compassionate priest of long experience, and hi 
three curates, Father Rosenstock, Father Prendergas' 
and Father Bowles, all watched over and cared for wit! 
deep sympathy by the widow Mrs. McGuire. But the 
story is concerned with young and handsome Fathet 
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Bowles, who falls in love with a devout and pretty, if 
terribly inhibted and confused girl who attends the 
meetings of his Catholic Action Club. She, of course, 
falls in love with him and in the end, with little mis- 
givings and, of all things, with the dying Monsignor’s 
“compassionate” blessing, the priest and the girl are 
embarked together, forsaking all others. To add a 
portion of hysterical mystery, an unnamed alcoholic 
on the verge of delirium tremens, who compulsively 
robs the poor boxes of the church, warns the Monsignor 
of the impending tragedy by telephone, accuses the girl 
ina deserted church, and holds a last telephonic col- 
loquy with the disturbed Father Bowles. The solution 
proposed, if we may put it briefly albeit perhaps inade- 
quately, is that the Monsignor concludes that Father 
Bowles was never cut out for the priesthood and that 
it is God’s will that he supply the need of the lonely 
Catherine, who will supply his need of shelter against 
loneliness. This the dying Monsignor tries to explain 
to Father Rosenstock; this, too, in his own way, the 
nameless drunkard tries to explain to Father Bowles. 
He, the drunkard, seems to be a kind of “greek chorus” 
interpreting the souls of the lost who “want to be good 
but cannot.” But the main difficulty, it seems to me, 
is that Father Bowles is simply incredible, a kind of 
sanctimonious prig without even priggish armor. He is 
too much of a pushover for an admiring glance from 
the eyes of a priggishly intense girl. It is that sort of a 
romance: bells ring and rockets explode when eyes 
meet and suddenly they know. 

Yet this is intended to be a serious and sincere novel; 
in spite of much of the language, (all the non-Catholic 
and the few Catholic people who serve as subordinate 
characters), talk the same kind of irreverent jargon, as 
if they had all learned it in the same school, or as if 
they are all speaking with the author’s voice. But the 
only ones who come alive in three-dimensional form 
are the kindly Monsignor, the devoted Rita McGuire, 
his housekeeper, and, briefly Chris Bagerman, a co- 
worker of Catherine’s in the office of a national maga- 
tine. The others are lay (and clerical) figures con- 
structed to the author’s purpose. Mr. Michelfelder 
sems to be trying to enter the Evelyn Waugh and 
Graham Greene circle. On the evidence of this and 
his previous novel, A Seed Upon the Wind, ne may 
succeed sometime soon. He has not yet done so. 


R. F. Grady, S.J. 
* * ® 


Lusardi, Lewis The Peacock Eye 
Scribner. Aug. 29, 1960. 253p. $3.95. (III) 


Symbolism and raw sex combine to give us in this 
novel an alarming view of people and a small French 
village. Lewis Lusardi is English born and bred, now 
acitizen of this country. He reveals remarkable talent 
in handling symbol, color, imagery. He digs deep to 
show the inner workings of the psyche, but whether 
he has come up with an accurate analysis of good and 
evil, of man involved sexually with such, I will leave 
to the discriminating adult. This work is not for the 
young, nor for the easily disturbed. It lies gaping and 
twisted like an ugly wound, and the fact that talented 
fingers display it makes for a more lasting impression. 


Adrienne Lescamp is seven as she listens to the death- 


agony of her mother’s labor pains. The child of that 
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agony was fathered in adultery and is revealed dead to 
Adrienne “‘still half inside the stomach, its head curled 
over with eyes closed, as though asleep. But its head 
is mashed with blood.” Such gory details understand- 
ably swim often through the mind of Adrienne. The 
father of that dead child is Louis Lescamp, uncle to 
Ada. He works the farm while she grows to puberty 
before his desirous eyes. On her sixteenth birthday his 
rape of her is vicious, prolonged and detailed. The 
blood image recurs, mixed now with the beautiful colors 
of a peacock’s feather whose center eye becomes a 
treasured symbol of a beauty which Adrienne seeks in 
vain. 


Yet she learns to accept Louis as bed partner with a kind 
of animal love, until he deserts her pregnant in almost 
a perfect duplication of her mother’s agony. It brings 
Adrienne to a nun’s hospital and to the care of the 
Church. But Sister Rose is alternately cruel and, when 
friendly, morbidly curious about the sex life of Ada 
and her uncle. The final chapter of this girl’s tor- 
mented life is played out with Raoul La Vetu, wealthy, 
pious seminarian whose complete undoing is engineered 
by Adrienne with rare skill, leading him to sexual mad- 
ness, marriage and death. A devil-dog, appropriately 
named Diable, is loving and loved by Ada in such a 
way that it forms another symbolic source of specula- 
tion for the life theories which Mr. Lusardi is evoking. 


And it is true that life can be brutal and dehumanizing. 
Whether The Peacock Eye points to man universal or 
to evil people whose time was surely out of joint is a 
question in my mind, not yet resolved. 


Eugene J. Linehan, S.]., 
Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Maryland 


+. * * 


Moore, Nancy The Proud Walk 
Putnam. Aug. 5,1960. 319p. $3.95. (IIb) 


The Proud Walk is offered under the aegis of an or- 
ganization called the New Author’s Guild. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons is the managing company and the purpose 
of the Guild is to publish only first books by authors 
who work in the English language. The idea is good, 
for, surely, it is admirable to give unestablished writers 
an opportunity to be read. But if this first novel is 
any indication, the New Author’s Guild is unknown 
in talented circles. 


At the start, the reader is invited to share in the ex- 
citement of discovering a new writer and is offered 
excerpts from the reports of “knowledgeable critics” 
who appraised the book before the manuscript was put 
in its final form and were enthusiastic. Desperate is 
more like it. Here we read that the novel is very well 
constructed and written, that it is intriguing, compell- 
ing suspenseful, that if it carried the name of Daphne 
duMaurier it would be a best seller, and that the 


author has a future. Then we settle down to read. 
Well! 


The book opens with the funeral of Lynn Hathaway, 
the local “character” of a small town in Nebraska. The 
citizens of Browning pass by the bier with mixed emo- 
tions, all reacting violently, since Lynn’s influence on 
their lives had been pervasive and, unwittingly, baleful. 
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But what made her a “character,” an eccentric, a little 
mad? Nancy Moore proceeds to narrate her history. 
As an orphaned young girl, Lynn comes from Virginia 
to Nebraska to live with her Cousin Eustace, a lascivi- 
ous old man. Lynn is the heavenly southern type, all 
sweetness and light, but an authentic femme fatale. 
The young men of the town overwhelm her with their 
attentions, which hardly endears her to the female 
population. The girls and their fearful mothers boycott 
her quite effectively but this doesn’t keep the boys out 
of her front parlor. 

Meanwhile, Eustace discovers, to his horror, that he 
loves Lynn and in a drunken passion, rapes her, then 
suffers a stroke when he learns what he has done. 
Lynn, naturally, loathes him but, unnaturally, after 
some conversation with a picture of his dead wife, 
with whom she has struck up a friendship, she realizes 
that he is only a baby at heart, and now in mind. She 
nurses him lovingly, bringing him little presents and 
having the boys in for a Christmas party. This happy 
state of affairs ends when she discovers that she is 
pregnant and there is nothing to do but withdraw from 
society and close herself up in the house. I would have 
been very disappointed in Nancy Moore if she hadn't 
had Lynn fall downstairs and lose her baby, but she 
didn’t let me down, Lynn does just that. And then 
the resourceful girl somehow identifies Eustace with 
her dead baby and herself with Eustace’s dead wife, 
Jennie Cross and starts to wear Jennie’s clothes, brought 
down from the attic, and to wheel Eustace around 
town. And so, the Southern beauty becomes the town 
character. Her ending is melodramatic of course. She 
dies rescuing her ninety-year-old baby from the fire he 
has accidentally started. So ends this incredibly silly 
story. 

Miriam Quinn, 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 
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Robertson, Don By Antietam Creek 
Prentice-Hall. Aug. 22, 1960. 268p. $3.95. (IIb) 

Of all the cliches pertaining to war, perhaps the mos 
repeated are: “battle is confused” and “causes are for. 
gotten in the heat of battle.” While these are old 
saws, they are worth while and should be restated from 
time to time as part of the painfully acquired wisdom 
of the race. This present novel, second in a promised 
trilogy, seeks to illustrate the above truths in terms of 
the battle of Antietam. As nearly everyone knows 
the armies of Lee and McClellan blundered together 
in the Maryland hills on September 17, 1862, in g 
battle that was dreadfully mishandled on both sides, 
Lee allowed himself to be pinned against a river by a 
numerically superior army, while McClellan fought a 
piecemeal battle and refused to commit a reserve almost 
as large as Lee’s whole army. The result was a bloody, 
inconclusive brawl. 


Mr. Robertson seeks to recreate what that September 
day was like for the soldiers and civilians involved in 
the battle. Unfortunately, the narrative is as uncoordi- 
nated as the battle. The story is interrupted by sections 
in finer print enclosed in crossed sabers. These fine 
print passages seek to convey the broader picture, the 
overall history behind the individual vignettes. Bu 
there is no pattern to these historical inserts, either in 
subject or in treatment. Some are textbookish (p. 162), 
some colloquial (p. 232), some ironic (». 46), some 
are by a soldier (p. 119), some seem by the author 
(p. 107). The result is a separation of the individuals 
in the novel from the battle, surely the last thing the 
author intended. We are told too much and not shown 
it. For example, we hear over and over again that the 
common soldiers loved “Little Mac,” but we never see 
evidence of this. 


The weakest point of the book is the author’s fascina- 
tion with onomatopoeia. Rifles go “CARRACKk”. 
hearts go “bumBUM, bumBUM” and “wham WHAM, 
whamWHAM”; wind goes “zee zee zee”; nervousness 
makes one “swallow swallow gulp”; cows being milked 
make “tsip tsip, tsip tsip” sounds; and a battle sounds 
like this: “Baroom (Room) BROOM BROOM (MA- 
ROOM WHOOM WHOOM bum bum bum bum, 
PFUMP, piu, eeeyyyaaahhhooo” (it goes on for another 
three lines). Mr. Robertson might better have pro 
vided a tape to be played while reading his book. Bands 
could have played “Dixie” and “Lorena” and we would 
not have had to read a page full of “BROOOOOOO- 
OOOMMMMMMMMMM” repeated ten times. If 
memory serves, Homer, Tolstoy, and Sienkiewicz all 
— to suggest the sound of battle in more effective 
ashion. 


Mr. Robertson characterizes his people by enumeration, 
frequently ten or twelve adjectives or nouns piled te 
gether are supposed to convey the appearance or the 
character of the person described. Another vexing 
feature is the presence of whole pages in unpunctl 
ated caps. If these are intended for emphasis, there 
are too many of them to startle the reader. 


The author must have sensed that his narrative we 
not “Antietam-ish” enough to convey the feel of the 
battle. The same events could have happened in the 
same way at Lexington, Balaclava, or St. Lo. Thus the 
historical inserts are necessary to focus our attention 00 
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the fate of Lee’s first invasion of the north. For sheer 
narrative skill and excitement, Freeman’s factual ac- 


is far superior. 
— Stephen J. Laut, S.J. 
Wheeling College, 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


+> * * 


Williams, Vinnie Walk Egypt 
Viking. Aug. 12, 1960. 308p. $4.50. (IIb) 


(Book-of-the-Month Club Choice—August ) 


Vinnie Williams’s second novel, Walk Egypt, is sensa- 
tional not so much because of its story of Georgia hill 
people but rather because of the various brands of 
English and the imagination that she has employed. 
Agirl woman named Toy (Crawford), because she was 
“sy teeny” and doll-like at her birth, is the main char- 
ater. Toy’s mother, Rose, was fourteen when Toy 
was born. Harl, her father, owned a grist mill, run by 
Yellow Tom. Toy loved Harl but Rose, Tessie, Toy’s 
younger sister, and Harl, Jr., were outside the compass 
of her affections. When Toy was quite young, she had 
sen her father lying dead in a neighbor woman’s 
dothes. He had been killed by the woman’s husband. 
Toy immediately took over the family, her mother, her 
brother and sister, as well as the grist mill and the farm. 
The trial of the murderer resulted in a “Not guilty” 
verdict. The next day Rose’s baby was born dead— 
the image of its father. 


A millstone cracked. Seventeen-year-old Toy got a 
replacement. The mother’s brain became affected. 
Gradually Toy put on a hard and unfriendly exterior. 
However, it was Wick Bloodworth whose love eventu- 
ally released her from fear, anger, and hate and brought 
her back to sociability. A road walker now enters the 
sene; he had been shot in the leg stealing chickens. 
Meanwhile Rose had become completely insane. After 
acommunity sing the road walker elopes with Tessie 
and absconds with the collection. 


Wick and Toy get married. They affectionately take 
care of Rose Crawford on their honeymoon. After 
three years they have a child, Mary Morning, and the 
three of them enjoy an ordinary existence. 


This brings us to World War II and Wick’s army 
service. An October rain that fell for eight days 
wrecked the mill completely. Little Mary Morning was 
killed at the mill and Wick got leave to attend the 
funeral. Later, on her way to join her husband, in 
Grape Grove, Kentucky, Toy almost traced the where- 
abouts of her sister Tessie. Upon her arrival she was 
told that her husband was leaving for overseas. As is 
evident, the story does not have a great deal of narra- 
tive substance but the realistic background and especial- 
ly the native colloquialisms give the reader a feeling 
that he is entering into a rich fictional territory. 


There are not many vulgarisms in the story, although 
the author is quite frank at times; but the blasphemies 
that occur, often without preparation, leave a bitter 
taste in the mouth. Vinnie Williams has a long way to 
80 before she enters the fairyland of Marjorie Kinnan 


awlings. 
Joachim A. Daleiden, O.F.M.., 
St. Mary’s College, 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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Schweitzer, Gertrude Born 


Doubleday. Aug. 23, 1960. 312p. $3.95. (III) 
Ostensibly this book raises the question of whether or 
not a child is “born” into a particular religion, in this 
case Catholicism. The action in the story revolves 
around the adoption of a Catholic child by a nominally 
Catholic couple who subsequently join the Unitarian 
church and enroll the child in the Unitarian Sunday. 
School. The natural mother later attempts to reclaim 
the child by charging the legal parents with fraud and 
misrepresentation. Unquestionably, the Banions knew 
they were expected to give Karen a Catholic upbring- 
ing, although a written agreement was not a part of 
the irregular adoption proceedings in this case. This 
fact is glossed over, seemingly because the author is not 
at all concerned with telling a story about an adoption. 
Rather, the framework of adoption is used here for 
quite another purpose. 


This is really the story of a young couple’s rebellion 
from the way of life of their parents, and their search 
for a set of values better to fit their own needs. The 
Banions are both children of rather poor and ignorant 
immigrant families whose religious practices tend to be 
more superstitious than devout. Both Liz and her 
architect husband are “college graduates” who have 
come to deplore their parents’ religious ways along with 
their bad grammar, social crudity, and lack of aesthetic 
appreciation. In the Unitarian fellowship, these young 
people welcome a way of looking at life most removed 
from what they knew. The climax of the custody trial 
provides an excellent example for Liz to expound her 
newly acquired Unitarian beliefs. Unitarianism seems 
to be a haven for those individuals who cannot tolerate 
human injustice and cruelty committed, no doubt as it 
often is, in the name of God. It seems to them that 
without God, what you do is clearly on your own head. 


The individual Catholics represented in this book are 
all rather inadequate persons who would not be a credit 
to any group. Catholic readers must be offended, even 
those who appreciate the glaring bad example such per- 
sons give and that they exist in large numbers. 


The strength of the book lies chiefly in the author’s 
deep understanding of human nature and her deep 
penetration of the effects of her characters’ fears and 
desires upon one another. Relationships are fully 
probed. The author invites comparison with Jessamyn 
West, although she has not that author’s skilled crafts- 
manship. 


Altogether this is a courageous and provocative novel 
which invites more questions than it provides adequate 


answers. One leaves this book deeply troubled with 
man’s hypocrisy and injustice; wishing fervently that to 
be human could be to err a little less. 


Dorothy A. Kashuba 
xs ez & 


Jaffe, Rona 


Away from Home 
Simon and Schuster. 


Aug. 16, 1960. 375p. $4.50. (IIb) 
The central characters in Rona Jaffe’s second novel are 
away from home in more ways than one. Most of 
them are young Americans, in their late twenties and 
thirties, living and working in Brazil. In the lush 
tropical country, where even winter and summer are 
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reversed, moral values seem equally criss-crossed. Ma- 
cumba, black magic, is practiced in the favellas of Rio, 
slums unlike anything in the United States, but only 
a stone’s throw from the mosaic pavements of the 
elegant Avenida Atlantica. Some Brazilians on the other 
hand live in feudal power and luxury on Fazendas 
measured not in acres but in square miles. Couples 
make love openly on the crowded beaches, day and 
night, and carnival once a year is a time of orgiastic 
relief for the whole city. Mistressses and lovers are 
taken without guilt or discretion, but the marriage bond 
and the family are held as sacredly indissoluble. 


In this alien atmosphere, Rona Jaffe’s essentially decent 
and conventional young Americans find their tradi- 
tional values deeply questioned. The strangeness of 
Rio in every way, the isolation of living on a small 
American island in a Brazilian society, the long indolent 
days and nights, made possible by more leisurely busi- 
ness practices and too many servants, turn the Ameri- 
cans back upon themselves. Insecurities and insuffi- 
ciencies in love and courage, which at home might have 
been unrecognized, become major problems in Rio. 
Margie and Neil Davidow dissolve their apparently 
perfect marriage when Margie’s disinterested physical 
sex deteriorates into terrified frigidity. Pre-marital ex- 
periment before her second marriage seems a reason- 
able precaution. Bert Sinclair escapes his suspicions of 
his wife’s infidelity by unnecessary safaris into the 
jungle, and Helen, because she is left alone, prepares 
to take a Brazilian lover. Every American couple is 
analyzing and psychoanalyzing its own marriages, and 
each other’s, and every American marriage on the rocks 
is a new threat to the others. 


Rona Jaffe’s picture of the city of Rio, its heat, its 
beauty, and her picture of life in the privileged Ameri- 
can Colony, and the more privileged and sophisticated 
upper strata of Brazilian society is authentic and con- 
vincing. Her insight into what happens to people when 
they find themselves challenged by a totally alien en- 
vironment is equally valid. At the point at which she 
begins to follow her characters down into their indi- 
vidual sewers of disintegration however, this reader 
lost interest. 

Genevieve Casey, 

Detroit Public Library, 

Detroit, Michigan 


* * & 


Fulop-Miller, Rene The Silver Bacchanal 
Atheneum. Aug. 24,1960. 305p. $4.50. (IIb) 


The Silver Bacchanal is a production of Titianesque 
proportions, a continuation of the macabre story of 
Adam Ember, (Ember means “man” in Hungarian), a 
soldier in an unknown army in a strange archetypal 
war. Adam was the central gure in Fulop-Miller’s The 
Night of Time (1950) described by Orville Prescott as 
“nightmarish, surrealistic . . . blending the worlds of 
Kafka and Remarque, casting a cold and sinister spell 
upon one’s imagination.” The Silver Bacchanal has 
some of these qualities. It is the story, told in symbolic 
undertones, of a regiment in full retreat, (or, if you 
prefer, in a strategic withdrawal), which arrives in a 
Southeastern European town shattered in mind and 
body. The mayor and local citizenry welcome them in 
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glowing terms not only to their homes but to the town’ 
most elaborate bordello, “The Silver Hall.” 


The wild bacchanal which follows turns into a dang 
macabre when an epidemic breaks forth resulting in the 
confinement, (in very close quarters), of prostitutes and 
soldiers, of society matrons and bankers, representing 
the macrocosm in which we all live. A convivial org 
on a grand scale ensues. Veils of respectability are cay 
off, culminating in the symbolic smashing of the silve 
mirrors. This moral debacle is followed by a wholesa|: 
devastation of life resulting from the epidemic ¢ 
cholera which decimates the population. 


Adam Ember, our narrator, is kept busy in his job 
gravedigger so that there is little time for romance with 
his Eve. Throughout the narration of these disastroy 
days, he evidences ironic humor in scenes of shee 
eroticism. “The phonograph was blaring ‘Onward 
Christian Soldiers.’ The devil only knows what such 
a record was doing in a bordello.” The sight of eyj 
overcomes Adams when he cries out: “Spare me the 
sight of these last days of mankind, this Fall of man, 
this final damnation, this hideous Last Judgment her 
on earth.” 


It was Titian who-marked the three stages of man: a 
infant in a cradle; a shepherd playing a flute; an old 
man meditating on two skulls. Is the flute a silver one 
symbolic of the Silver Age of Hesiod, the age of volup 
tuousness? The silver bacchanal our twentieth cen 
tury? Mr. Fulop-Miller’s vision is ultimately ironic 
One finishes his novel with a reminder that “all ow 
yesterdays have lighted fools the way to dusty death.’ 
And yet, in the painting of these dark scenes, there ap 
pears a soft light in the person of Father Jacopo, the 
village priest, from whom “holiness radiated—that ¢ 
a man whose eyes view the things of this earth in th: 
transfiguring light of eternity.” 


















In Adam Ember, do we not perceive the answer to the 
question of Augustine; “Is not my heart the heart o 
man?” Or an allusion to the Spiritual Exercises o 
Loyola: “the dual longing of man to be free and at th 
same time to be allowed to obey’? 


The Silver Bacchanal, brilliantly translated from th 
German by Richard and Clara Winston, is truly a dis 
turbing but psychologically profound presentation ¢ 
man’s failures and transgressions in this de-personalized 
twentieth century, of the unending conflict betwee 
Christ and Beelzebub. It is left to the individual reade 
to formulate an answer to the eternal question firs 
asked in the Garden: “Adam (Ember), where 2 






















thou?” 
Edmund F. Byrne, 
College Misericordia, 
Dallas, Pennsylvania 
x» x * 
Windham, Donald The Hero Continue 
Crowell. July, 1960. 191p. $3.50. (IIb) 






Mr. Windham’s second novel, The Hero Continues, i 
dedicated to Tennessee Williams and obviously reflect 
that gentleman’s influence. It is the story of Deni 
Freeman, a gifted young playwright who wins succes 
wealth and adulation but loses his soul in the proces 
Mr. Windham draws a pretty gruesome and distorted 
picture of the corrupting influences of the commerc! 
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theatre, in fact, for him Broadway is nothing short of 
cannibalistic. His hero, Denis, as a rough estimate, 
spends about sixty percent of his time indulging in bed- 
hopping and other unimaginative kinds of sinning, 
twenty-five percent producing and nursing hangovers 
and ten percent philosophizing. In the brief time re- 
maining he manages to write one hit play after another; 
that takes genius in any language! However, Windham 
spares us the revolting details and handles Freeman’s 
degradation with a cool objectivity and taste reminis- 
cent of Camus. In the last brilliantly executed chapter 
the hero, sated, impotent, friendless, having lost every- 
thing but his talent, determines to protect that precious 
sift at any cost. The novel ends with Denis taking the 
frst, resolute steps toward suicide. 


The title, a fragmentary quotation from the German 
soet, Rilke, is a bit more illuminating in context: “Con- 
sider: the Hero continues, even his fall was a pretext 
for further existence, an ultimate birth. But lovers are 
taken back by exhausted Nature into herself, as though 
such creative force could never be re-exerted.” At the 
moment, Mr. Windham’s philosophy seems to be some- 
what confused; certainly it is fluid. However, it is in- 
tensely interested in the nature of man and sincerely 
involved in his search for truth. The Hero Continues 
proves, beyond question, that the author possesses first 
rate talent and craftsmanship; when and if his powers 
integrate and his philosophy jells, he will be a literary 


figure to reckon with. 
Sister M. Gregory, O.P., 
Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois 


x *k &* 


First Men to the Moon 
Aug. 29, 1960. 96p. $3.95. 


von Braun, Wernher 
o” Rinehart & Winston. 
First Men to the Moon may well be the #1-Best-Seller 
on the lists of aficionados of Science. Note that I did 
not write “science fiction”; for this suspense-packed 
novel is based on fact, not fiction, and the truism that 
truth is stranger than fiction is well borne out here. 
The introduction of the book is a series of the most 
frequently asked questions posed to Dr. von Braun; the 
answers are not too technical and will be understood 
by most people today. [Illustrations of basic principles 
under discussion are neatly and vividly drawn. 


The story concerns the preparations and actual trip of 
John Mason and Larry Carter to the moon. Not a 
novel in the sense we usually consider a novel, this is 
more of a factual account based on scientific observa- 
tion and experimentation as to how the first trip of 
men to the moon will probably be. The reader travels 
with these two men as they operate complex equipment 
necessary to their success. Marginal explanations are 
given throughout the story so that it never gets over- 
the-head of the non-science reader. One of the most 
fascinating sections is devoted to the special construc- 
ton and use of eating equipment. End papers of 
graphic illustrations help the reader realize the tre- 
mendous distances to be covered in man’s effort to 
conquer outer space. 


Brother Gerald Edward, C.F.X., 
Silver Spring, Maryland 
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Halsey, Margaret This Demi-Paradise 
Simon and Schuster. July 20, 1960. 216p. $3.50. (I) 


In With Malice Toward Some (1938) Margaret Halsey 
proved herself a keen observer with an ear for the music 
of words. While that work poked fun at British mores, 
the present “Westchester Diary” skillfully spoofs the 
folkways of Suburbia, U.S.A. The thread of plot in 
this diary of Helen Fitzgibbons, wife of a regional. 
planner and mother of a nine-year-old girl, involves 
her crusade on behalf of a humanitarian lady who is 
asked by the local American Legion Post to cancel her 
speech before a local “liberal” women’s club because of 
alleged pink-tinged associations. Other subjects covered 
include the P.T.A., the annual Girl Scout cookie sale, 
television, and so forth. Frankly, this reviewer reached 
the point of fedupmanship with the humorous anec- 
dotal form of reading that has been coming off the 
presses en masse just in time for the appearance of this 
one. No doubt Miss Halsey’s approach to a Girl Scout 
cookie sale is fresh and provocative; but who cares? 
This kind of content is fine for a high school English 
composition class, or as filler for some lady’s journal. 
But it seems to me that such talent being wasted on 


trivia is inexcusable. 
Dorothy A. Kashuba, 
La Plume, Pennsylvania 


x * * 


Galbraith, John K. The Liberal Hour 
Houghton, Mifflin. Aug. 2,1960. 437p. $4.95. (Ila) 


Dr. Galbraith, the urbane Harvard professor of eco- 
nomics, is one of the bogeymen Republican orators now 
insist control the Democratic party. (The other is 
Walter Reuther.) As Senator Kennedy’s chief adviser 
on economics, Galbraith would certainly have a key 
role in a new Democratic administration, either in the 
cabinet or lingering in the White House background. 
His new book, therefore, while nowhere near as im- 
portant as his last one, The Affluent Society, is certain 
to have a large, attentive audience. 


Despite its title, derived from an Adlai Stevenson 
phrase describing the moment just before presidential 
elections when even the most conservative men “be- 
come reconciled, if briefly and expediently, to the ma- 
chine age,” the book is not quite a liberal manifesto on 
economic policy. Rather, it is an easygoing excursion 
through many topics, (of which only a few, like eco- 
nomic growth and inflation, are directly related to cur- 
rent politics), written with Galbraith’s usual simplicity 
and wit. The book includes several previously pub- 
lished essays on the Depression, Henry Ford, and public 
relations buildups, as well as others which are chiefly 
entertainment: how nostalgic New Yorkers aid the 
New England economy by going bankrupt operating 
rustic inns and abandoned farms. Galbraith can be 
read for pleasure as well as information, and this is a 
remarkable thing to say about any economist. 


Galbraith’s recurrent theme, whether his subject is light 
or heavy, is that we have a persistent reluctance to face 
facts. Conservatives, he notes, are continually asking 
for a return to “normal” times—e.g., reduced govern- 
ment involvement in business and agriculture—without 
realizing they are identifying the “normal” with a past 
to which we cannot return. Liberals, for their part, 
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continually extol the family farm and castigate big busi- 
ness as if there were a real economic possibility of sal- 
vaging the one and dispensing with the other. All of 
this, he says, prevents us from finding efficient and 
human ways of living in the modern world of big busi- 
ness, big farms and big labor. 


Perhaps his most cogent chapter is on inflation. He first 
dispenses with the notion that any kind of inflation is 
good: it benefits only the largest and strongest in busi- 
ness and labor, the most gifted money-makers, and 
hurts chiefly weaker firms and unions, public servants, 
teachers, the retired and aged. How then to deal with 
the monster? Galbraith is unimpressed with the Eisen- 
hower administration’s reliance on monetary or fiscal 
measures, i.e., tight money and tight government bud- 
gets. These are effective against inflation, he contends, 
by reducing the general level of demand through the 
creation of (1) idle capacity and (2) some unemploy- 
ment. Both of these he regards as more eveil than in- 
flation, the latter on obvious moral grounds, the former 
because it cripples the growth so vital to expanding 
public revenues. The dilemma boils down to this: at 
full employment, inflationary pressure from business 
and labor in key, near-monopoly industries is inevitable. 
One alternative would be to break up these monopolies, 
e.g., General Motors and the UAW. Galbraith, argu- 
ing that this is neither entirely possible or desirable, 
comes to his controversial solution: limited public inter- 
vention, i.e., wage and price regulation. 


The socialist-shouters will leap on this with glee, but 
Galbraith offers it not as an enthusiastic doctrinaire: it 
is simply the only practical course open. He finds 
comfort in the President’s 1959 Economic Report, which 
urges industry and labor to “self-discipline and _ re- 
straint”—in other words, voluntary regulation. It is not 
hard to agree with Galbraith that mere admonitions 
will get nowhere: as he says, they “have a long and 
perfect record of accomplishing nothing.” His proposal 
seems reasonable enough: intervention only when and 
where required, aimed at restraint rather than rigid 
price-fixing, administered in a conciliatory spirit akin to 
“supervised self-regulation.” This is our only choice, 
contends Galbraith, unless we would live with either 
inflation or unemployment. 


The discussion of the Depression, and how it might 
have been averted, has political relevance only oblique- 
ly: by showing how the factors leading to the crash 
were obvious and how the Presidents of the ’20’s (all 
Republicans) failed to act. Laymen, to whom eco- 
nomics is as baffling as trends in feminine fashions, will 
find it stimulating, even amusing in a grim sort of way. 


But Galbraith’s comments on the economic Cold War 
are sure to find most agreement. Here he outlines the 
area of competition: “the society with the most points 
of vitality and strength and the fewest of weakness will 
command the most respect and support.” He warns 
against limiting the race to space mechanics, where the 
Russians already lead, and urges that we attend to those 
areas of science and culture where we are ahead. We 
are competing in all things literally, because in all things 
we demonstrate the quality of our society compared to 
the Soviets. Catholics will certainly approve of his 
suggestion that we stop referring to foreign aid as en- 
lightened self-interest: “This is slander. We have pro- 
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vided foreign aid mostly because we felt it was generoy 
and right and perhaps a little out of a sense of gui 
that we should be so well off while others were not.” 


Other chinks in our world armor: the crime and diy 
order of our cities, our hard-core unemployment (whic 
should never be treated as necessary), the seeming & 
pendence of our prosperity on arms production. Gz) 
braith believes the next President must offer leadership 
in all these areas. One becomes convinced that thi 
genial Harvard egghead would be delighted to help. 


James W. Arnold, 
Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


x kk * 


Beach, Peter and William Dunphy 

Benedictine and Mou 
re Rinehart & Winston. Aug. 29, 1960. 214p. $4.00. 
The title of this narrative epitomizes its content, for i 
traces the history of a community of Benedictine monk 
who establish themselves in the Moslem world. On: 
plateau in the Middle Atlas Mountains, they built th 
Priory of Christ the King. In 1952, they left thei 
Abbey of En-Calcat located in southwestern France, 
and within the past eight years they have achieved 
epic results in a world presumably alien and inimic: 
to Benedictine monasticism. 


In an introduction by Father John La Farge, S.J., ther 
is made the comment that this priory “will become: 
sort of crossroads for the study and discussion of th: 
deeper problems of all Africa.” This observazion ¢ 
the eminent Jesuit who has visited the priory, deft 
suggests what may be the ultimate purpose of the Prion 
of Christ the King, for so far it has served as a mean 
of communication between the Moslem world and th 
Christian world, particularly through annual inter: 
tional conferences concerned with the future of Afric 
and the interdependence of the African peoples with 
those of other continents. 


But this achievement of having both the Moslem ani 
the Christian sit down and discuss their mutual ar 
tagonisms and relationships was not arrived at quitt 
easily, and therein lies the epic nature of this Benedic 
tine venture. 


When these twenty Benedictines came to Morocco, tht 
country was still a protectorate of France, and th 
French colons were determined to keep it such, if a0 
to absorb its sovereignty wholly. The monks, with fer 
exceptions, were Frenchmen, and as such were expected 
to further the status quo favorable to France, if not 
improve it. However, under the guidance of Don 
Denis, the prior, the monks maintained a neutral po 
tion, despite the tense relations which then existed be 
tween France and Morocco. Eventually the Frent! 
yielded their protective claim and the monks emerge 
enjoying the friendship of the natives. 


While the narrative is concentrated on the prion’ 
foundation and its success, the authors present an adé 
quate picture of the religious life of the Benedictines 
they also convey impressively the plight of the Afric 
peoples, the obtuse mentality of colonial administrate: 
as well as the shameful injustices which colonial powt 
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has visited upon subject peoples; and with humor and 
perception they delineate the personalities of the monks, 
the French military and civilian officials, and the Bei- 
hers who finally wrested control of their nation from 
France. They re-create an intricate, at times baffling, 
world into which and within which the monks gingerly 
maintained the spirit of their sainted founder, practiced 
Christian charity, and made a notable contribution to 
the future of a free Africa. 


This book should be read by all who wish to have an 
understanding and an explanation of Africa in transi- 
tion. Furthermore, it suggests a procedure, particularly 
for Catholics, how Africa in its emergent state of free- 
dom should be treated. It might finally be said that it 


is quite a pleasant and inspiring book to read. Even 
the index and the photographs complement its engag- 
ing text. Recommended. 


Brendan Larnen, O.P., 
The Holy Name Journal, 
New York, New York 


zs * & 


Leslie, Anita Mrs. Fitzherbert 
Scribner. Aug. 8, 1960. 240p. $5.00. (1) 


Miss Leslie here gives another proof that history can 
be as dramatic and romantic as fiction or legend, for 
her charming biography of the Catholic wife of George 
IV is based entirely on official documents and letters of 
the principal characters. The story of the dignified, 
gracious lady and the querulous, dissolute Prince has 
long been rated the most romantic episode of its cen- 
tury. So great was the Prince of Wales’ infatuation 
for the beautiful widow Maria Fitzherbert that he rashly 
defied the wrath of his father and the provisions of the 
Royal Marriage Act to wed her secretly when she re- 
fured any other relationship. There followed twenty- 
fve years of rather tumultuous companionship, for 
while the Prince seems to have loved no other woman, 
he was fond of high living, gambling and had «a roving 
eye. There must have been a deep love on both sides 
to enable two such dissimilar personalities to put up 
with each other for so long. After their final break 
Maria spent another quarter of a century leading the 
quiet life of a gracious lady, faithfully keeping the secret 
of their marriage until after the death of the king de- 
spite the gossip and suspicions harmful to her repu- 
tation. 


The chatty informal narrative of the author also gives 
an interesting picture of the social life of the British 
upper classes at the turn of the nineteenth century. 
Fewer quotations from letters and more of the author’s 
deft description would have stepped up the pace of the 
story and made it even more interesting. 


F. J. Gallagher, S.]., 


University of Scranton 
* «x * 


Powell, Theodore The Long Rescue 
Doubleday. Aug. 19, 1960. 374p. $4.95. (I) 


When one reads of the plans and equipment which 
‘iter into the outfitting of the great polar expeditions 
of the modern age and realizes the dangers neverthe- 
less entailed, he cannot help, while admiring the cour- 
age of the Arctic explorers of the nineteenth century, 
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but feel how pitifully unprepared they were for sus- 
taining life in that merciless climate. However, this 
has been the story of exploration and discovery since 
first the human race took to the sea. In future years 
even the carefully organized IGY expeditions will seem 
primitive to our descendants. 


The Long Rescue is a well-documented account of the 
sequel to the Greely Expedition of the 1880’s, which. 
garnered the “Farthest North” distinction for America. 
Augustus Washington Greely, a lieutenant in the 
United States Army, was assigned to explore the Lady 
Franklin Bay area of the Canadian Arctic. He was to 
have been supported by two relief ships, one of which 
was crushed by the ice pack before it could rendezvous 
with Greely’s party. The crew was taken aboard the 
other ship, which thereupon made a precipitous retreat, 
leaving Greely and his twenty-four men stranded for 
the long Arctic winter and without supplies. 


The men held out as best they could while public 
opinion pressured the government into making a rescue 
trip. The Congress thereupon entered into an involved 
debate as to the ways and means to be taken, but under 
the prodding of the Secretary of the Navy and by the 
efforts of a few congressmen, eventually an expedition 
was outfitted and sent North. Meanwhile, after inde- 
scribable hardships, the Greely party was reduced by 
death to six men. The Navy ship arrived barely in 
time to pick up the survivors. 


The heroic endurance of Greely and his men and the 
suspense created by the various setbacks to the relief 
party make for a good story, but the author seems to 
fall short of being the right man to tell it. The main 
drawback of the book consists of the woodenness of 
the characters and the artificiality of the dialog assigned 
to them. Greely himself often seems to transcend what 
we would expect of human nature, and to this reader 
it appears hardly conceivable that men living so close 
together for three years would converse with the form- 
ality Mr. Powell ascribes to them. However, the drama 
of the expedition carries the reader along in spite of 
these shortcomings, and provides some absorbing read- 
ing. 

Brother Cosmas, C.F.X., 

Leonardtown, Maryland 


* * & 


Wallace, Willard M. 
Soul of the Lion: A Biography of Gen. Joshua 
L. Chamberlain 

Nelson. Aug. 22, 1960. 357p. $5.00. (1) 


To paraphrase the old political cliche, “As Maine goes 
so goes the Nation,” author Wallace asserts that “as 
Chamberlain went, so did the outcome of the Civil 
War.” Graduate of Bowdoin, student of theology, pro- 
fessor of all trades, Governor of Maine, colonel of the 
immortal 20th Maine Regiment, the Union general 
who received the surrender of the Gray Infantry at 
Appomattox, Joshua Chamberlain richly deserved to 
take stand on a pedestal of the nation’s honor and 
respect alongside of “Blaine from Maine.” 


Willard Wallace, professor of history at Wesleyan 
University, whose Appeal to Arms: A Military History 
of the American Revolution and Traitorous Hero: The 
Life and Fortunes of Benedict Arnold rank high in the 
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field of Americana, has done well with his more cher- 
ished topic and personality, Joshua Chamberlain. The 
script is easy-flowing and lively; the episodes clearly 
portrayed and interesting; but the heart of the biog- 
raphy is easily the delineation of the various human 
beings who flit in and out of the life of the gallant 
soldier, astute field leader, noble gentleman and proud 
wearer of the blue uniform from 1862 until February, 
1914. The cast of characters includes the members of 
his family, his emotionally unstable wife, Fanny; polli- 
ticians like Blaine, Hoar and McKinley; Union generals 
Grant, Meade, Sheridan and Warren; along with the 
flower of southern knighthood, John Gordon. 


Chamberlain’s role, played against the background of 
the noise and fury of the fratricidal war, the somewhat 
futile attempt to turn stodgy Bowdoin of classical tradi- 
tion into a scientific progressive college, the turmoil of 
the political cauldron in the Maine elections of 1880, 
all make both the times and the man a very vivid bit 
of history. 


Without doubt many, many “Mondaymorning quarter- 
backs” of the Civil War, especially those whose “hobby 
and specialty” is the Battle of Gettysburg, will question 
Wallace’s conclusion that the decision of Chamberlain 
to charge from the western slope of Little Round Top 
on the afternoon of July 2, 1863, into the surging ranks 
of the almost victorious Alabamians of Hood’s division 
was “the nail which saved the shoe which saved the 
horse which saved the rider” which saved the Union. 
But it is well worth reading. The conclusion is best 


left to the reader. 
L. Berkeley Kines, S.]., 
St. Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


x * 


Brief Comment 


Traver, Robert Trout Madness 
St. Martin’s Press. Aug. 22,1960. 173p. $4.95. (1) 


Under the pen name by which, as author of Anatomy 
of a Murder, he became famous, Judge John D. Voelker 
has written twenty-one sketches and stories of his ad- 
ventures in trout-fishing and grouse hunting in that 
sportsman’s paradise, the upper peninsula of Michigan 
where he lives. No one who has ever fished for trout 
can fail to enjoy this book, written with humor and a 
lean grace of style that is as artful as a roll cast with 
a favored fly. But even those who have never had the 
satisfaction of outwitting these game and beautiful fish 
will enjoy reading these adventures. Our own favorite 
is chapter 16, “Spots Before the Eyes.” What’s yours? 


Blair, Clay, Jr. Diving for Pleasure and Treasure 
World. Aug. 31,1960. 348p. $4.95. (I) 

The increased interest in skin-diving has brought forth 
a spate of books on that subject and this is not the least 
of the crop. It is concerned mostly with the attempts 
of the author and of Robert Marx, to explore a two- 
hundred-year-old wreck they had spotted off the coast 
of Yucatan, the galleon El Matanzero. Illustrated with 
many photographs the text reads well, and for those 
who like adventure tales, almost like a detective story 
as gradually the divers piece together the identity of 
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the ship and of its personnel. The early chapters de. 
tail the pair’s attempts to locate the wreck of th 
Monitor; itself an interesting story. 


* & 


Brossard, Chandler The Double View 
Dial. Aug. 18,1960. 188p. $3.50. (IIb) 

The brief novel starts in an insane asylum, wher 
Carter, who seems the only sane or at least che mos 
sane of the characters, has been committed and js 
presumably, on the way to cure. He is visited by his 
friend Rand who eventually seduces Carter’s wife, 
Janine. Others of their circle of friends are such odd 
balls as Margaret Hawkins who like to arrange her own 
private orgies; Hawkins, a somewhat effeminate negn 
intellectual desperately seeking understanding and sym. 
pathy in a whiteman’s world; Harry who gets his kicks 
in a second identity as a Bronx tough arranging rob 
beries and lush-rollings; Phillips, a Don Juan type who 
despises his Jewish background. It is, to corn a cliche 
caviar to the general taste and/or no great shakes of 
a novel. 
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Pocket Print and Reprint 


Upperbacket Paperbacks: 
New titles in the Macmillan Paperbacks, (which are o 
standard book size and will fit only in the largest patch 
pockets), include A Short History of Chinese Phi 
losophy by Fung YuLan, edited by Derk Bodde, which 
runs to 342 pages, plus eight pages of bibliography sup 
plied by the editor and eighteen pages of Index. Iti 
a competent summary of the tenets of Confucianism, 
Taoism, and of their developments through the cen 
turies, and of the introduction of Buddhism into Chin 
and its effect on the traditional philosophies. Two 
final chapters on the introduction of Western philo 
ophy seem to be inconclusive, (MP-22, $1.65; III) ... 
Arthur Koestler’s Dialogue With Death, set in the 
period of the Spanish Civil War and bitterly ant: 
Franco, but objective enough in its observation of the 
suffering war, and particularly civil warfare bring 
(MP-23, $1.25; IIb) . . . The Song of Roland in th 
blank verse translation by the late Frederick Blis 
Luquiens is a most welcome addition to the paperbac 
classics; short of the actual Old French this is closet 
to the great chanson de geste we have seen, ‘MP-24 
$0.95; I) . . . Mary Ellen Chase’s autobiography as: 
teacher, A Goodly Fellowship, is warm and illumine 
ing and should be enjoyable fare as well as an inspit® 
tion to any reader, (MP-25, $1.25; I) . . . Best of th 
new lot, however, is a reprint of Ashley H. Thorndike! 
Shakespeare’s Theater, (MP-26, $2.45; IIa), and worth 
every cent of its price in case you were about to que 
tion it; it is sound scholarship and illustrated not onl 
by engravings and drawings, but by the author’s insight 
into the Elizabethan theater and its people . . . Th 
third and fourth volumes of his six-volume autobic 
raphy follow the first two published earlier in thi 
series. Drums Under the Windows, (MP-30, $1.6 
IIb) . . . and Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well, (MPI 
$1.65; IIb) are, to say the least, garrulous and quetl 
lous, as Sean O’Casey has been most of his born days 
but as he has learned to, the pages often sparkle wit 
wit and wry angry humors, and some almost poet 
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passages, even when they mean little more than tarra- 
diddles . . . John Masefield’s Salt Water Poems and 
Ballads, (MP-33, $1.25; I), seem as fresh now as they 
did on the first reading . .. Charles Norman’s biography 
of Christopher Marlowe, The Muses’ Darling, first ap- 
seared in 1946 and is another welcome reprint. It is 
indexed for reference, (MP-34, $1.85; IIa). 


The Poems of St. John of the Cross in a fine translation 
ty Roy Campbell has two introductory essays, one by 
Mary Campbell, the other by Martin D’Arcy, S.J., in 
anew Penguin classic, (L-101, $0.85; 1) .. . Also from 
Penguin is a third set of exciting BBC TV science- 
fction series featuring Professor Bernard Quatermass, 
Quatermass and the Pit, (1449, $0.65; Ila); the six in- 
rrlocking episodes of this set read chillingly ...O. G. 
Sutton writes of the growing science of meteoroloy in 
Understanding Weather, (Penguin A-469, $0.95; I), in 
tems easy to understand by high school science stu- 
dents and adults . . . The Child’s World by Phyllis 
Hostler, (Penguin PH-45, $0.85; IIa), is a handbook of 
essays on various aspects of the psychological reactions 
of children. 


Dell adds to its waxing Laurel Library three tales by 
joseph Conrad, Heart of Darkness, which also includes 
“Almayer’s Folly” and “The Lagoon,” (LC-147, $0.50; 
|); the general introduction by A. J. Guerard is worth 
noting .. . David Levin supplies the introduction to a 
reprint of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The House of Seven 
Gables, (LC-153, $0.50; I) . . . and Edward Parone 


writes the introduction to a selection of Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s Short Stories, (LC-146, $0.50; I) . . . Thomas 


Wolfe’s The Web and the Rock, (LY-103, $0.95; IIb), 
iscompletely reprinted in 736 pages with an introduc- 
tion by Richard Chase . . . Lincoln Kirstein writes a 
commentary on Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, (LB-137, $0.35; I), . . . and Virgil Thomson 
for Much Ado About Nothing, (LB-139, $0.35; IIa), 
in two new additions to the Laurel reprints from Dell, 
under the general editorship of Francis Fergusson . 
Twelfth Night by William Shakespeare is added to the 
Folger Library editions from Washington Square Press, 
(W-124, $0.45; I) ... 16 of H. G. Wells’ Short Stories 
including the well-known “The Man Who Could Work 
Miracles” is of interest as showing how imagination can 
forecast reality, (Ballantine S-414K, $0.75; I). One 
could have wished that the quality of the paper were 
better at the asking price. 


Mystery and Suspense: 

John Dickson Carr’s The Three Coffins, (Dell D-323, 
90.35; Ila), is one of the better early Doctor Fell mys- 
teties, now added as No. 29 to Dell’s Great Mystery 
library. Best bet of the bunch... Mary Roberts Rine- 
hatt’s The Case of Jennie Brice which originally ap- 
peared in 1913 is a new Dell edition of a former re- 
print, (D-366, $0.35; I) . . . The Obituary Club by 
Hugh Pentecost, (Dell D-375, $0.35; I, cf. p. 314, vol. 
8)... The Case of the Missing Coed by William 
Hardy was originally titled “A Little Sin,” (Dell D-360, 
90.35; I, cf. p. 207, vol. 18) ... The Case of the Lon- 
legged Models by Erle S. Gardner, (Pocketbook 6009, 
955; I, cf. p. 393, vol. 17) ... None of Maigret’s Busi- 
ness by Georges Simenon, (Bantam, A-2119, $0.35; IIb) 
‘++ Below Suspicion by John Dickson Carr a re-reprint 
of an earlier Bantam edition, (A-2120, $0.35; IIa), 
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features the ineluctable Dr. Fell . . . The Black Gold 
Murders by John B. Ethan, (Pocketbook 6013, $0.35; 
IIb), is concerned with maps worth a hundred million, 
incredible and weak . . . William Ard’s original “As 
Bad As I Am” gets titled: Wanted: Danny Fontaine, 
(Dell D-364; $0.35; IIb); it’s in the roughstuff and 
lechery tradition . . . Murder on Her Mind by Robert 
Dietrich, (Dell B-163, $0.35; IIb), . . . and Mistress to 
Murder by the same author, (Dell B-162, $0.35; IIb), ° 
are two of a kind—hotsy-smutsy private eye stuff; a 
waste of money .. . Frank Kane’s A Short Bier features 
his slambanging do-it-yourself sleuth, Johnny Liddell, 
(Dell B-150, $0.35; IIb); irresistible to girls, unbreak- 


able by racketeers, and so-o-o smart. 


Westerns: 

Rawhiders and Renegades is a new title for seventeen 
short stories by as many different authors, originally 
printed under the title “The Fall Round-up,” (Dell 
D-367, $0.35; I) . . . Louis A. Brennan’s The Long 
Knife is an “original” set in the Ohio River Valley in 
frontier days, with woodsmen and Shawnees and sol- 
diers complicating the action-filled tale, (Dell B-151, 
$0.35; IIb) . . . Day of the Hunter by A. Ahlswede is 
another first printing of a story about a vengeance feud, 
(Ballantine 405K, $0.35; IIa) ... The Man from Santa 
Clara by Donald Hamilton, (Dell B-170, $0.35; I), is 
also a first printing with lots of shooting . . . Homer 
Croy presents the documented true story of a notorious 
bandit who has been sentimentalized, Jesse James Was 
My Neighbor, (Dell D-295, $0.35; I) . . . Fight for the 
Valley by Lee Leighton, (Ballantine 413K, $0.35; Ila), 
is an original about a man who “ate dirt” once and ran 
away, then gathered courage enough to come back to 
Indian Valley and defy its overlord, Mike Dugan. 


General Fiction: 

John O’Hara’s From the Terrace, (Bantam N-2026, 
$0.95; III, cf. p. 361, vol. 18) . . . Boston Adventure 
by Jean Stafford, (Dell X-2, $0.75; IIb, cf. p. 140, ‘vol. 
4) ... The Rape of the Fair Country by Alexander 
Cordell, (Bantam F-2114, $0.50; III, cf. p. 45, vol. 19) 
. . . Acres of Afternoon by Babs H. Deal, (Bantam 
F-2091, $0.50; IIb, cf. p. 29, vol. 19) . . . Strange 
Bondage, originally entitled “Crow,” by Donald Stew- 
art, (Dell D-368, $0.35; IIb, cf. p. 471, vol. 18)... 
California Street by Niven Busch, (Dell F-101, $0.50; 
IIb, cf. p. 115, vol. 19) ... Once Over Lightly by David 
Niven, (Pocketbook M-4174, $0.35; IV, cf. p. 165, vol. 
11) ...C. S. Forester’s The African Queen, (Bantam 
A2111, $0.35; IIa) . . . Howard Fast’s novel, soon to 
appear in the film version, Spartacus, (Bantam H-1985, 
$0.60; IIb) . . . John Steinbeck’s 1933 novel, To a God 
Unknown, (Bantam F-2129, $0.50; IIb, cf. p. 68, vol. 
15) .. . Fire in the Flesh, a “first edition” by Jack 
Sheridan, (Dell B-147, $0.35; IV), comes close to if it 
is not plain pornography . . . No Place to Run, by Philip 
Alston Stone, (Dell D-363, $0.35; IV), is more trash 
about no-good trash in the South .. . Messalina sy Jack 
Oleck, (Dell F-103, $0.50; IV), rings all the sex-changes 
on the highly fictionalized version of the historic tramp 
who wed Caligula . . . War in the Philippines is the 
setting for Benjamin Appel’s Fortress in the Rice, 
(Pocketbook M-5022, $0.50; IIb) . . . Errol Flynn’s 
— potboiler, Showdown, (Pocketbook C-411, $0.35; 


V) ...Ocean’s Eleven a novelized form of the forth- 
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coming screen comedy about grand larceny in Las 
Vegas, (Pocketbook C-412, $0.35; IIb); G. C. Clayton 
and J. G. Russell made this version from Harry Brown’s 
screenplay . . . The Hothead, an “original” by Leon 
Phillips, (Pocketbook 6034, $0.35; IIb), concerns a 
young navy surgeon’s adventures, military and other- 
wise, in the early 19th century ... A new Dell edition 
of Sinclair Lewis’ controversial expose of evangelical 
racketeering, Elmer Gantry, (S-10, $0.60; III), is timed 
for release with the screen version. 


General Non-Fiction: 


A new and revised edition of the Thorndike-Barnhart 
Handy Dictionary, (Bantam F-1299, $0.50; I), should 
make spelling mistakes unnecessary and should be on 
every typist’s desk . . . We’re not in sympathy with 
those crossword fans who have to look it up, but for 
those who do, Dell has enlarged and revised its Cross- 
word Dictionary, (Dell C-109, $0.50; I); difficulty is, 
crossword clues twist meanings and tend to corrupt the 
language . . . Soule’s Dictionary of English Synonyms, 
edited by A. D. Sheffield, (Bantam N-2078, $0.95; I, 
cf. p. 43, vol. 19), is fine companion to any student’s 
dictionary . . . Collision Course by Alvin Moscow, is 
the story of Andrea Doria-Stockholm disaster, (Dell 
F-102, $0.50; I) . . . Aldous Huxley finds what he 
satirically prophesied in his earlier novel is horribly 
coming to pass and he makes some recommendations 
for antidotes in Brave New World Re-Visited, (Bantam 
F-2124, $0.50; IIa) .. . The Black March by Peter Neu- 


mann, (Bantam F-2084, $0.50; IIb, cf. p. 440, vol. 18), 
is the story of the training of Hitler’s hated SS men 
The Case Against Adolf Eichmann, edited by 


Henry A. Zeiger, (Signet D1869, $0.50; IIb) . . . and 
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Eichmann: The Man and His Crime by Comer Clarke, 
(Ballantine F-424K, $0.50; IIb), capitalize on the re. 
cent capture by Israeli agents of this monstrous de. 
generate... Martin Luther King’s Stride Toward Free. 
dom, (Ballantine F-411K, $0.50; I), outlines the strategy 
and success of the campaign of nonviolent resistance, 
the sit-in and boycott and other methods used sy the 
negroes of the South to win some degree of racial equal. 
ity... Art Linkletter’s People Are Funny, (Pocketbook 
C-384, $0.35; I) ... and H. Allen Smith’s collection of 
children’s writing, Don’t Get Perconel with a Chicken, 
(Pocketbook M-4177, $0.35; I), tickle the funny bone 
if not taken in too great quantities ... A. A. Brill’s 
Basic Principles of Psychoanalysis, (Washington Square 
W-641, $0.60; IIa), still won’t make psychoanalysts of 
the casual lay reader, no matter how much he or she 
may think it will, and no matter how glibly it is quoted. 
. . . Sex and the Adolescent by Maxine Davis is com. 
mon-sense and sound, considering that Doctor Davis js 
writing for young people and their parents of all sorts 
of ethical codes. But it would be best for the young 
people to have a guide or a confidant who can direct 
and confirm what they will read here, (Pocketbook 
M-5028, $0.50; IIa) .. . A History of Courting by E. §, 
Turner, (Ballantine F-415K, $0.50; IIa), turns out to 
be far less flamboyant than its cover legend would 
promise. Obviously, the publisher has not learned 
from the author’s previous “Shocking History of Ad 
vertising” . . . The Causes of World War Three by 
C. Wright Mills, (Ballantine F-420K, $0.50; IIa), dis 
cusses the dangers of centralization of power, the break- 
down of an independent (propertied) middle class, and 


.bureaucratization, among other phenomena which make 


the danger of war imminent but not inevitable. 
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